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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


ITOT  FOH  FJBLICATIOIT 


SPEAZIITG  THE:    10  Minutes 

AITlTOUUCSiIEivTT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ITeighbor  Thompson  is  on  hand  again  today 
to  give  you  his  Wednesday  story  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,      Mr,  Thomp- 
son comes  to  you  over  Station    as  spokesman  for  the  U.  S.  Depa.rtment 

of  Agriculture.     Since  this  is  the  first  day  of  April,  he  is  going  to  talk 
to  you  alsout  April  Fooling  the  vTeather  Fjan.     Feighhor  Thompson. 

-ooOoo- 

Folks,  we're  April  Fooling  the  Weather  Ivlan  down  on  our  street. 

He's  rather  slow,  you  know,  alsout  winding  up  this  winter  scene  of  his. 
Even  after  the  cartain  has  dropped,  he  sorta  delights  in  stepping  out  again 

v/ith  an  encore  m2,y"be  a  gleaming  frost,  or  a  chilling  wind  out  of  t'ne  Uorth. 

He  thinks  he's  "done  us"  for  a  lat,e  spring. 

But  we're  fooling  him  doT,Ti  on  o^jr  street.    Ii7e've  got  a  spring  setting 

to  flush  on  him  as  soon  as  he  malces  his  last  "curtain axil," 

^.R.B.  is  what  you  might  call  the  Grand  April  Fooler.    He's  teen  work- 
ing, and  trying  to  get  the  rest  of  us  in  line,  for  a  month.    But  our  good 
intentions — -and  we  had  plenty — -haven't  been  very  productive. 

April  1,  howevt-r,  finds  us  schemdng  in  dead  earnest  against  the  Weather 
Man,    TflTe'rc  now  starting  plants  for  our  gardens  and  flower  borders.  We've 
got  boxes  of  delphiniums,  snapdragons,  foxglove,  gillardia,  and  so  on,  com.ing 
along.     All  you  need,  W.R.3.  says,  is  a  shallow  box  of  good,  sifted,  garden 
•loam  end.  the  seeds-— and  then  careful  watering  and  attention  to  keep  the 
plants  from  chilling. 

l.iy  neighbor,  Bob  Sawyer,  has  several  boxes  of  plants  in  his  kitchen 
window,  which  faces  the  sunny  south,     I  have  mine  in  the  dining  room,     I  gaess 
one  place  is  as  good  as  another  so  long  as  the  plants  get  sunshine  and  the 
air  isn't  full  of  gas  f-am.es  or  fames  from  oil  shoves. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  science  in  tl.e  watering  of  young  plants,  so 
W.R.B.  tells  .Tie.     I  svippose  you've  noticed  plants  that  rotted  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil  shortly  after  they  came  up.    Well,  in  the  words  of  W.S.3. , 

that  is  known  as  "damping  off"  and  the  watering  has  considerable  to  do 

with  it.    Water  irov.r  plants  often  enough  to  keep  tine  soil  moist,  but  not  wet. 
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They  need  more  water  in  bright  weather  than  in  cloudy  weather,  of  course;  "but 
that's  something  you  can  judge  for  yourself.    And  this  one  thing  more  ahout 
water:    Water  your  plants  early  enough  in  the  day  that  they  will  dry  off  "be- 
fore night, 

Mow,  it'd  seem  hardly  necessary  to  tell  even  a  town  farmer  to  turn 
the  "boxes  to  keep  the  plants  from  leaning.    Bixt  W.R.B.  adds  this  raach  to  the 
suggestion:  Turn  them  every  morning. 

Living  quarters  get  rather  crowded  in  those  "boxes,  no  matter  hov/  care- 
fully you  sow  the  seed.  And  it's  sometimes  a  pro"blem  to  know  v/hat  to  do  with 
your  seedlings  until  the  last  traces  of  winter  are  gone. 

If  you're  as  enterprising  as  3o"b  Sawyer  you  can  proha'cly  round  up  two 
or  three  hofbed  sashes  and  "build  a  coldframe  in  a  protected  place  in  your 
garden.     Then,  you  can  transplant  your  seedlings  direct  to  the  soil  in  the 
coldframe.     If  you  happen  to  live  in  a  cold  section,  you  may  need  a  covering 
of  straw,  matting,  or  even  regular  hofbed  covers,  to  pi;-t  over  the  glass  on 
frosty  nights. 

W.R.B.  already  has  some  of  his  plants  out  in  his  garden.     He  has  some 
small  wooden  frames  which  he  sets  around  the  plants  and  then  covers  them  with 
large  panes  of  glass.     On  hright,  sunny  mornings,  I  can  hen.r  him  out  there 
taking  off  the  glass  "before  I  get  up.     Then,  along  toward  evening,  he  covers 
them  up  again.    When  the  weather  fino.lly  warms  up,  he  packs  the  glass  away 
in  hoxes  for  another  year,  and  puts  the  frames  overhead  in  his  garage. 

It's  quite  possible ,  if  you  v/ant  to  take  the  trouble,  to  start  your 
perennials  right  in  the  "borders  where  they're  to  grow.     I  got  my  cue  from 
the  cucum"ber  and  melon  growers.     They  often  start  their  plants  in  hills  under 
paper  covers  that  a,re  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.     This  paper  is  treated 
with  wax  to  make  it  transparent  and  waterproof.     They  weight  the  paper  cones 
down  "by  covering  the  edges  with  soil. 

You'll  find  gardeners  over  in  France  doing  practically  the  same  thing. 
You'll  see  entire  gardens  of  round-topped  glass  jars.    Each  jar  has  a  plant 
under  it.     On  warm  days,  the  gardeners  lift  off  the  jo.rs  to  give  the  plants 
air.    Along  toward  evening,  they  put  them  "back  again. 

If  you  have  as  mach  trou"ble  getting  the  junk  man  to  collect  your  old 
newspapers  as  I  do,  maybe  you'd  be  interested  in  the  way  I  use  some  of  mine— 
and  to  a  good  advantage,    Wliile  W.R.B.  uses  frames,  and  other  people  use  this 
and  that,  I  find  that  five  or  six  layers  of  ordinary  newspaper  will  protect 
plants  pretty  well  after  you  set  them  in  the  open.     I  set  a  small  peg  about 
six  inches  high  beside  each  plant  to  hold  the  paper  up  off  the  plant,  and 
then  cover  the  edges  of  the  pa.per  with  soil  to  keep  it  from  blowing. 

After  you  get  through  with  the  papers  you  can  throw  them  in  the  trash 
can  or  burn  them;  you  don't  have  something  tha.t  you  have  to  store  away  for 
another  season, 

I  suppose  there's  not  one  of  you  that  isn't  pretty  careful  to  choose 
the  sunny  south  side  of  a  biiilding,  a  board  fence,  or  even  o.  hedge  or  group 
of  evergreens,  for  your  plant  beds.     It  often  happens,  you  know,  that  the 
soil  on  the  north  side  of  a  protection  of  some  kind  will  be  frozen  while 
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the  soil  on  the  south  side  is  nice  and  warm. 

Bjlu  there  are  also  several  other  tricks  that  I  have  picked  up  here 
and  there  that  are  pretty  effec-ive  in  April  Fooling  the  leather  Man. 

If  you.  don't  h^ve  a  good  piece  of  ground  in  a  protected  spot  vrith  a 
southern  expos^are,  you  might  try  this  one.     Set  a  12-inch  "board  on  edge 
on  the  north  sidd  of  the  row  of  plants  and  fasten  it  in  place  with  stakes. 
It'll  really  give  wonderful  protection  from  the  cold. 

Then,  here's  the  saT^e  idea  in  a  little  different  form.      You  set  the 
12-inch  hoard  on  the  north  side  of  the  row,  just  the  same,  'out  you  slope  it 
over  the  row  at  an  angle  of  ahout  25  degrees.     That  m.-^kes  a  kind  of  lean-to 
for  -uhe  plants.     Tlien,  you  set  panes  of  glass  up  against  the  "boards  to  close 
up  the  opening  on  the  south  side  of  the  row.     In  that  way,  you  see,  you  ha.ve 
the  hoard  leaning  across  the  row,  protecting  it  from  the  north,  and  the 
glass  protecting  it  on  the  south. 

I  expect  some  of  you  mry  he  familiar  with  the  next  idea  that  I  h?.ve. 
But  I'll  call  a.ttention  to  it  anyhow.     Some  of  the  gardeners  in  the  South 
nail  two  12-inch  hoards  together  to  form  a  V-shaped  trough.     They  can  turn 

the  trougiis  over  the  rows  at  night  and  on  cold  days.     Then  on  warm  da^'s  

and  here's  the  thing  I  want  you  to  get  they  turn  these  troughs  over  on 

the  JIOSTH  SIDE  of  the  rows.     Tliis,  of  course,  protects  the  plants  from  the 
wind. 

Here's  something  that's  sinroler  yet.     You  can  throv.'  a  ridge  of  earth- 
up  on  the  north  side  of  the  row  of  plants  to  protect  them,  from  the  v/ind, 

Tlien,  here  are  two  other  schemes  that  I  have  seen  tried.    One  is  to 
lay  some  pine  houghs  on  the  north  or  windy  side  of  a  hed  to  form  a  kind  of 
hedge  or  v/indhreak.    Another  is  to  fasten  strips  of  b'orlap  or  canvas  to 
stakes  pl?.ced  along  the  row  to  hre-^k  the  wind. 

'/Jell  folks,  the  moral  of  all  of  this  is.  Don't  waste  your  time  heaping 
a  lot  of  criticism,  on  the  Feather  i.Ian's  head.     Just  get  husy  and  fool  him, 

AITHOUNCIMELIT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  just  heard  lleighhor  Thompson 
bringing  you  the  April  1  chapter  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers.  This 
is  a  regular  "Tednesday  feature  hrought  to  you  ohjrou.gh  the  cooperation  of 
Station    ojid  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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speaking:  Time;     10  minutes 

AITITO'JIICSI.ISM';    At  this  time,  ladies  and  gentleman.  Station  again  "brings 

you  the  primer  for  Town  farmers,  through  the  cooperation  oi  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,    Our  town-farmer  friend,  ileighoor  Thompson,  is 
going  to  talk  today  about  "Dolling  Up  the  Lawn."    All  right,  I'eighhor... 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  in  home  landscaping  that  the  lavm  tr^at  is, 

the  grass- — is  the  most  iiaportant  feature.     If  you  don't  have  a  good  lavm, 
nothing  else  is  going  to  show  up  to  best  advantage. 

In  my  own  neighborhood,  most  of  the  lawns  are  pretty  ragged-looldng 
this  spring,    ^iJe  vfon't  have  man;^'  good  lawns,  U^ILESS  they  are  properly 

worked  over  and  renovated  and  mine  happens  to  be  one  that  needs  v/orking 

over  rather  thoroughly. 

So,  since  this  is  the  subject  uppermost  in  my  own  mind  ri^t  now,  let 
me  give  you  a  few  of  the  facts,  figures  and  general  principles  that  I've 
picked  up.    To  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  most  of  the  tips  have  come 
from  frequent  and  lengthy  consultations  with  TT.R.B.,  ra;,'  next-door-neighibor, 
who  is  a  lawn  and  garden  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

How,  in  the  first  place,  v;hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  grass  that 
is  still  alive? 

Well,  if  you  have  a  partial  stand  if  the  ground  is  at  least  one- 
fourth  covered  it  will  probably  pay  to  re- seed  v/ithout  disturbing  the  live 

grass  already  present.    Then  add  fertilizer  to  stimulate  the  growth  both  of 
the  old  a,nd  nevif  grass. 

And  nov/,  here's  what  W.R.B,  has  to  say  about  fertilizers: 

IVell  composted  and  finely  rotted  manure  is  probably  the  best  bet,  if 

you  can  get  it  but  you  probably  can't  get  it.    At  any  rate,  it  isn't 

likely  that  many  town-famers  will  be  able  to  get  it  in  sufficient  q"!:!a.ntities. 

However,  there  are  good  substitutes.    Bone  meal,  for  instance,  and 
the  prepared  manures  such  as  sheep  and  stockyards  manure.     If  bone  meal  is 
used  alone  it  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  to  7  pounds  to  100  square  feet. 
On  the  other  hand,  2^  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  five  pounds  of  prepared  sheep 
or  stockyards  manure  to  IOC  square  feet,  would  be  somewhat  better. 
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Sorr.e  people  are  fertilizing  their  lav/ns,  "by  the  v/ay,  with  a  :.iixt"j.re  of 
cotton  seed  meal  and  sulphate  of  aznmonia.     They  apply  it  at  the  rate  of  4 
pounds  of  cottonseed  nieal  to  1  poimd  of  sulphate  of  aiimonia,  and  use  not 
more  than '5  poiands  of  the  mixture  on  100  squ-are  feet, 

Fnen  is  the  "best  time  to  apul;/  fertilizer?    T/ell,  the  hest  time  seems 

to  oe  in  the  spring  "before  the  grass  starts  2  or  3  weeks  before  freezing 

weather  is  over.     Incidentally,  W.R.3.  speaks  a  word  of  warning  at  this 
point.     If  you  use  reacl;/-mixed  fertilizers  in  the  spring,  you  have  to  he 
careful  not  to  apply  them  too  heavily  "because  there  is  some  danger  of  b-arning 
the  grass.     The  fertilizers  I  mentioned,  hov/ever,  seldom  give  any  trouble  of 
this  kind. 

ITow,  fertilizing  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  grass  already  present; 
"but  it  is  generally  a  good  idea,  especially  if  the  grass  is  thin,  to  apply  a 
fairly  heavy  seeding  of  la\7n  grass  seed  a"bout  the  same  time  or  a  few  days 
after  you  put  on  the  fertilizer.    Of  coijxse,  if  you  are  starting  a  orand  new 
lawn,  you'll  need  to  app?Ly  2^  to  3  pounds  of  seed  to  each  1,000  square  feet. 
For  re-seeding  an  old  lawn  a'bout  half  that  amount,  or  1-f  pounds,  is  generally 
enough.    You  can  get  along  with  even  less;  "but  W.H.B.  "believes  that  it  pays 
to  use  plenty  of  seed.    He  also  suggests  "being  careful  to  scatter  the  seed 
in  "both  directions  so  as  to  get  it  on  evenly. 

How,  v/hat  about  the  dead  grass?  I  wa,s  just  getting  set  to  give  my 
lawn  a  thorough  raking  the  other  day,  when  W.H.B.  happened  over.  He  told 
me  to  "Haiti";  and  advised  me  to  let  the  dead  grass  repose  right  where  it 
was. 

"If  you  ralce  the  lawn,"  he  explained,  ^"you*  11  first  of  all  dist-arh 
the  grass  plants  that  are  still  alive;  and  second,  you'll  rake  off  a  lot  of 
material  v/hich  makes  good  mulch  and  fertilizer  for  the  grass." 

Uov-f,  the  procedure  that  'y7.H.3.  reconmended  for  m;;.^  lawn  and  for 

others  in  this  conrnunity  was  about  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  get  a  \vheel"barrov/  load  or  two  of  sifted  garden  loar.  and 
scatter  it  in  any  small  depressions  to  "be  found  aoout  the  lawn.    Then  apply 
the  fertilizer  and  in  8.  few  days  sow  t"ne  seed.    Then,  as  soon  as  freezing 
and  thawing  is  over  and  the  weather  is  warm,  give  the  lav/n  a  good  rolling 
with  a  rather  'nea,vy  roller.    The  rolling  v/ill  not  only  press  the  grass  firmly 
into  the  soil,  "but  it  will  smooth  and  level  the  gro-and,  making  it  much  easier 
to  run  a  lavci  mower  over  it. 

How,  a,ssuning  that  the  grass  is  well  started,  the  lawn  again  will 

need  fertilizing„    ITitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  ooth  of  them 

quick-acting  sources  of  nitrogen,  may  "be  scattered  at  the  rate  of  ahout  2 
ounces  per  100  square  feet.    These  chemicals  can  he  used  as  a  stimulojit  for 

the  lawn  at  intervals  of  aoout  a  month,  from  Ma^^  or  June  to  Septemoer  

which  would  mean  about  three  applications  during  the  growing  season. 

They  are  generally  applied  when  the  gro-and  is  wet  either  from  rain  or 
from,  watering;  or  you  c^ji  scatter  it  first,  and  then  v/ater  the  lawn  v;ith 
the  hose  to  dissolve  the  chemical  and  leach  it  into  the  soil. 
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You  know,  the  grass  generally  does  noed  a  stinulant  along  in  z'.zz 
dry,  hot  v/oather,  and  that  is  v/hat  uhs  nitrate  is  intended  for.    It  should, 
of  course,  be  discontinued  lon/r  "before  freezing  v/eather  in  the  fall,  so  that 
the  gra,ss  v/ill  not  "be  too  tender  to  stand  cold  weather, 

How,  one  thing  that  W.11,3.  alv/ays  puts  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  is  water- 
ing.   Last  year,  of  course,  watering  was  a  mighty  serious  prohlem  in  many 
sections,  "because  there  wasn't  enough  water.    But,  assigning  that  watering  is 
possi'Dle,  here  are  a  few  tips  from  W,R,3. 

His  main  rule  is  to  give  plenty ^  of  v^ater  when  you  do  give  it,  hut 
donH  water  too  frequently. 

On  heavy  soils,  once  a  T;eek  is  often  enough.     Sandy  soils,  of  co"oxse, 
can  staad  more  freo^uent  watering  than  this;  "but  continual  light  sprinkling 
is  not  recomended  in  any  case.     It  is  really  "better  to  give  the  lawn  a  good 
soaking,  and  then  not  apply  any  nore  water  until  the  soil  "oegins  to  get  a 
trifle  dry. 

Then,  to  wind  up,  there's  the  matter  of  mowing-,-  another  point, 

incidentally,  that  W.R.3,  emphasizes,     "Cut  the  lawn  f req-^ently ,  "  he  says, 
"if  you  v;ant  the  grass  to  "be  smooth  and  velvety.    Never  allow  it  to  grow  to 
a  point  v/here  the  clippings  are  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  "be  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  the  lavm.     That's  where  they  "belong.     This  MY  mean  cutting 

ojice  a  week  during  the  height  of  the  growing  season  or  even  t'.vice  a  week 

in  some  casesa    WoRcB.'s  rule  is  to  run  the  mov/er  over  the  lawn  as  often  as 
the  grass  gets  tall  enough  to  cut, 

****** 

AI-TiTOUl'lCn>]I!}'T :    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  to  t"ne  primer  for 
Town  Pari^iers,  hro'-oght  to  you  "by  ileighhor  Thompson,     If  there  are  -questions 
you'd  like  to  ask,  or  if  you  want  further  information  a"bout  the  matters  Mr, 

Thomoson  discussed  in  today's  chat,  v/rite  either  to  Station  ^in  , 

or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  T.C, 


HOT  ?0H  PU3LICATI0IT 


S'peaJcin-'^  Tirae:      10  minutes. 

AmTOUITCS'-IIil:]^' ;     llov  for  our  weekly  reading  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers, 

which  Stc.tion   ^brings  you  each  iVednesds-y  at  this  time,   in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm^e.      Today  ITeightor  Thonrpson 
is  going  to  tall-  a'oout  two  very  special  classes  of  livestock  in  which  many 
town  farmers  are  interested:    Bees,  and  Chickens.     All  ridit,  IJeigh'bor  


Crami-aing  timel7  tips  on  hoth  "bees  and  chickens  into  one  10-minuts 
program,  is  quite  a  task  at  this  season  of  the  year.     So,  let's  put  aside 
preliminaries  today  and  wade  right  in.     I'm  going  to  pass  on  a  few  suggestions 
I've  gathered  together  from  my  beekeeping  and  chicken-raising  neighbors  and 
from  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

First,  a  word  ahout  feeding  haby  chicks.    According  to  Mr,  A.  R,  Lee, 
Department  of  Agriculture  po\;J.try  husbandman,  baby  chicks  need  a  dry  mash 
for  the  first  3  or  4  weeks.    He  advises  feeding  only  dry  mash  during  this 
time,  as  it  provides  plenty  of  high  protein,  which  is  easily  digested. 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  add  a  fine  scratch  feed,  using  1  part  of 
scratch  to  about  9  parts  of  mash  at  first,  and  then  gradually  increasing  the 
scratch  feed,  so  that  when  the  chicks  are  10  to  12  weeks  old,  they  will  be 
getting  ecual  parts  of  mash  and  scratch. 

Generally  sneaking,  Mr.  Lee  believes  it  is  better  to  buy  baby-chick 
scratch  than  to  try  to  mix  it  at  home.      The  masli,  of  com-so,  may  either  be 
home-mixed  or  bought  ready  to  feed.    You'll  find  some  good  baby-chick  rations, 
by  the  way,  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  called  "Farm  Poultry  Baising."  Tlie 
number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1524, 

Uow,  in  case  you  hatch  and  rear  a  small  flock  of  chicks  \mder  hens,  in- 
stead of  in  incubators  and  brooders,  you'll  also,  of  course,  want  a  coarser 
scratch  feed  for  the  hens.    Remember,  in  this  case,  the  in^jortant  rule  is  to 
keep  the  chicks  sep:^rate  from  the  laying  flock.     Give  them  a  separate  ycrd  to 
feed  in. 
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l\Fo\v,  let's  pass  from  feeding  to  that  other  all- import  ant  factor  in 

"back-yard  por.ltry  raising  sanitation,      l,Ir,,  Lee  writes  that  the  val-j-e 

of  clean  ground,,  for  instance,  can  not  "be  overemphasized* 

"Rotating  chicken  plots  is  a"bsolutelv  necessary  for  best  results," 
he  declares. 

And  he  suggests  that  it  is  often  possible  to  alternate,  each  year, 
the  garden  and  the  chicken  range*     This  arrangement  is  mutually  "beneficial 
to  "both  the  chickens  and  the  garden. 

In  this  connection,  "by  the  way,  many  poultry  raisers  with  very  small 
space  at  their  disposal,  are  using  small  outside,  wire-floored  yards,  or  sun 
porches*      These  yards  enable  the  hens  and  chicks  to  get  sunlight  a,nd  fresh 
air  without  setting  foot  on  contaminated  soil.. 

Well,  speaking  of  sanitation,   it  is  high  time  for  a  thorough,  spring 
cleaning  in  the  laying  house.    For  one  thing,   it  is  a  good  time  to  take  out 
all  the  old  litter  and  put  in  new,  fresh  litter.      You  know,  colds  and  other 
v/inter  troubles,  are  usually  over  by  this  time,  so  that  if  the  house  is 
cleaned  "up  now,  there  should  be  little  sickness  and  disease  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spring.. 

IJo'..',  if  you  h-o,ve  room  for  double  yards,  remember  that  grains  will  grow 
quickly  at  this  time..    So,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  one  of  the  yards  to  grain,, 
such  as  wheat  and  oats..    Then,  when  the  grains  get  2  or  3  inches  high,  turn 
the  chickens  in,  and  plant  the  other  yard. 

This  is  also  the  time  when  hens  take  a  notion  to  "go  broody."    If  you 
don't  want  broo.dy  hens  for  setting,  Mr..  Lee  believes  a  small  broody  coop  is 
almost  a  necessity.    If  broody  hens  are  removed  from  their  nest  promptly, 
and  put  into  this  coop,  they  will  return  to  laying  condition  much  more  r?,pidly 
than  if  they  are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  nest,,  even  1  or  2  days» 

Uow^  .\nother  very  timely  topic  is  preserving  eggs.     Good  quality  eggs 
are  at  their  loivest  price  level  at  this  seo.son,  and  at  their  highest  level 
of  quality.    Sggs  preserved  now  may  come  in  handy  next  fall  and  winter  when 
prices  will  probably  advance  materially.    To  preserve  eggs,  of  coijrse,  put 
them  either  in  water  glass  or  in  lime  water.. 

Uow,,  let's  talk  about  bees  for  a  minute.      You  know,  bees  are  ?jnong  the 

most  misunderstood  of  all  creatures  but  here's  one  thing  that  we^ll  all 

understand..    Quiet  bees  are  really  a  delight  to  work  with,  but  cross  bees 
are  anything  but  delightful. 

And  so,,  one  of  the  first  rules  is  to  be  careful  to  keep  bees  that  ARS 
quite*      You  laiow,  the  purebred  Italian  or  Caucasian  bees  are  much  quieter 
than  hybrids.      If  your  bees  rxc  mean,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  kill  the 
queen,,  ojid  buy  rjiother  one  from  good  purebred  stock.. 
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Another  important  point,  which  I've  fo^ond  from  my  own  experience  in 
this  coimpjjiity ,  is  location  of  the  hives.      ?irst  of  all,  of  course,  a  good 
location  is  not  e:>:posed  to  high  winds,  particularly  in  winter  and  spring. 

And  then,  for  the  srJce  of  the  neighbors  and  passers-by,  locate  the  bees 
so  that  they  cojinot  fly  low  over  a  sidewalk  or  street.      If  you  put  them  back 
of  a  hedge  or  tree  this  trouble  is  usually  eliminated.        Bees  will  ordinarily 
fly  up  over  trees  and  bushes,  ra.ther  than  go  through,  and  so  they'll  gain 
sufficient  altitude  to  prevent  them  from  being  a  nuisance. 

lTo\7,  as  you  knov/,  last  year  v/as  a  bad  honey  year  in  many  sections,  be- 
cause of  the  dry  weather.  And  so,  ma.ny  colonies  of  bees  went  into  the  winter 
v/ith  sc^JTccly  enough  food  to  keep  them  alive. 

Therefore,  since  brood  re^xing  ought  to  sta,rt  a.s  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring,  the  bees  may  need  some  extra  food.    Anyway,  it's  a  good  idea  to 

examine  the  food  supply.     Then,  if  bees  that  is  a  10-frame  colony  of  bees  

have  less  than  15  pounds  on  hand  they'll  need  to  be  fed.      Fifteen  pounds, 

you  know,  is  equivalent  to  about  three  Hoffman  frames. 

Uow,  here  is  a  good  way  to  feed  bees,  as  recommended  by  lir ,  J.  I. 
Hambloton,  bee  man  of  the  United  States  Deprjrtment  of  Agriculture. 

First,  make  up  a  syrup  with  a  good  grade  of  table  sugar,  using  about 
2  poJi-ts  of  su^TJT  to  1  pa,rt  of  water.     Dissolve  the  sugar  thoroughly  and  put 
the  syrup  in  a  friction-top  pail.      Punch  a  half-dozen  holes  in  the  lid  of 
the  pail  with  a  Ir.th  nail.     Then  insert  the  can  directly  over  the  frcjnes,  lid 
down. 

To  do  this,  of  course,  you'll  have  to  talce  off  the  cover.    And  then, 
to  protect  the  bees,  it  is  necesso-ry  to  put  another  hive  body  on  top,  and 
then  the  lid  on  top  of  this  extra  body, 

A  IG-pound  pail  of  syrup  is  probably  about  right  for  a  10-frame  colony. 

17ow,  here's  another  tip  from  lir,  Hambleton,    Wherever  pollen  is  avail- 
able on  v/illo'/'s  and  soft  maples,  it  is  time  for  the  queen  to  be  laying.  So, 
if  the  trees  have  been  in  blossom  some  time,  and  the  weather  is  warm  enough 

for  the  bees  to  fly  and  still  there  are  no  eggs  or  young  larvae  in  the  hive, 

it  means  that  the  hive  is  probably  queenless,      Mr,  Hrjribleton  suggests  that 
the  colony  be  united  with  another  one  that  does  have  a  laying  queen. 

Of  course,  uniting  two  colonies  requires  a  lot  of  care«  The  bees  will 
probably  fight  if  they  are  thrown  togehter  abruptly.  So  here's  the  procedure 
Mr,  Hamlileton  recommends. 

First,  talce  the  colony  with  the  queen.    Remove  the  cover,  and  place  over 
it  a  sheet  of  newspaper.    Punch  tliree  small  holes  in  the  newspaper  with  a 
pencil  point,  not  large  enough  for  the  bees  to  get  thro-ugh.      Then,  lift  the 
queenless  coloaj  off  its  floor-board  and,  very  quietly,  set  it  above  the  one 
with  the  queen.     The  bees  will  gradually  gna,w  through  the  nev.'spaper;  and  thus, 
they  will  unite  gradually,  without  realizing  what  is  toiing  place. 
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The  hest  time  to  do  this,  "by  the  way,  is  in  the  evening  after  all  "boos 
have  stopped  flying.  Do  it  with  as  little  disturljance  as  possiolc,  and  avoid 
using  smoke. 

If  you're  interested  in  keeping  "bees,,  and  have  questions  to  ask,,  you 

miglat  write  to  l.'r.  Hambleton— the  initials  arc  J,  I..  in  care  of  the 

Depo,rtmcnt  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D«  C.      You  might  also  write  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ]Jo«  447-F,.  called  "Bees".. 


AIT!-T0U!TCSI.E1TT :      Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  heen  listening  to  the  Primer 
for  Tovm  Farmers,,  hrought  to  you  by  Neighoor  Thompson,.    Mr.  Thompson  m.entionod 
the  follo'.ving  hullctins  today;   "Farm.  Poultry-Raising, "  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1524;  "Back-Yard  Poultry-Keeping, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  No..  1508;  and  "Bees," 
Farm.ers'  Bulletin  No.  447.    These  puhlications  are  free,  as  long  as  the  supply 

lasts.      Urite  either  to  Station   in   ,  or  direct  to  the 

United  Sto.tes  Department  of  Agricult'OTe  in  Washington,  D,.  C». 


■.!.  .. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Spgakin.g;  Time;     10  minutes 

AFiTOUITCEIVlSiy; ;      And  now  for  our  Wednesday  afternoon  reading  from  the  Primer 
for  Tovrn  Farmers.      Neighbor  Thonrpson  is  here  with  us,  as  usual;  and  he  tells 
me  that  he  is  here  today  es::ecially  to  pay  his  respects  to  several  unwelcome 
visitors.    All  right,  Neighbor,  go  to  it  .... 


The  unwelcome  visitors  of  which  yo-ar  announcer  spoke,  ladies  and 

gentlemen,  are  very  familiar  in  fact,  too  familiar  to  all  of  us.  And 

yet,  it  seems  that  we  may  not  be,  after  all,  so  familiar  with  how  to  deal 
with  them. 

I  s-pealc  mainly  of  the  mole,  the  field  mouse  and  of  other  small  animals. 
Now,  we've  been  dealing  with  them  all  for  years  and  years,  and  yet  there 

remain  important  in  some  cases,  vital  misunderstandings  about  their  habits 

and  about  methods  of  controlling  them. 

For  instance,  the  mole  often  gets  blamed  for  what  field  mice  do.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  know,  moles  seldom  damage  plants,  except  by  uprooting 
them.    The  mole  is  a  meat-eater  and  its  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
earthworms,  cutworms,  grubs,  and  other  animal  matter.     If  you  find  that  your 
plants  have  been  nibbled  on,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  culprit  is  a 
mouse  and  not  a  mole. 

And  yet,  last  spring  my  next-door-neighbol;  Bob  Sawyer,  who  is  a  town 
farmer  of  long  exoerience,  insisted  that  moles  were  eating  his  tulip^Volbs. 

The  evidence  was  against  the  moles,  all  right  their  runs  circled  right 

up  to  the  tulip  beds.    But  I  suggested"  that  Bob  try  a  little  experiment.  _ 
He  placed  pieces  of  poisoned  sweet  potato  in  the  runs,  and  the  next  morning 
he  found,  not  a  mole",  but  TWO  dead  field  mice.      You  see,  the  mice  often  use 
the  mole ' s  runs . 

Des-^ite  the  usefulness  of  moles  thro^ogh  their  food  habits  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  them  sometimes  to  stop  the  mechanical  damage  they  do 
to  lawns,  goligrcons  ,  flower  beds,  and  garden  potatoes.    When  not  doing 
obvious  damage,  however,  these  little  animals  should  be  spared. 

Moles  seldom  vent^ore  outside  their  underground  tunnels;  and  though 
they  are  practically  blind,  they  make  up  for  blindness  with  keen  hearing,  a 
sharo  sense  of  smell,  and  extremely  sensitive  touch. 
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There's  a  popular  "belief  that  moles  work  only  certain  ho-ars  of  the 
day  and  night.      However,  close  ohservations  show  that  this  belief  is  vrong; 
you  can  find  moles  working  any  hour  out  of  the  24. 

It  also  seems  the^t  the  mole  is  a  year-round  worker.     It  never 
hihernatcs  and  you  can  trap  it  any  time  when  the  ground  isn't  frozen  too  hard 
to  permit  the  trap  to  work.     Of  course,  the  "best  time  is  when  the  soil  is 
soft  and  the  mole  can  extend  his  s"'arface  runways. 

Uow,  because  of  the  mole's  food  habits  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  to 
try  feeding  it  poison.     It  feeds  almost  entirely  on  living  prey  and  you  cs,n't 
vary  well  make  poison  bait  from  creatures  and  keep  them  alive.      Aga.in,  the 
mole  is  too  sensitive  to  danger  to  be  caught  in  ordinary  traps.    The  only 
sure  way  of  catching  moles,  it  seems,  is  to  use  a  specially  designed  mole 
trap;  and  of  these,  the  so-called  choker-loop  and  scissors  types  seem  to  be 
the  best. 

Both  of  these  traps,  and  others,  are  described  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin 
called  "Araerican  Moles  as  Agricultural  Pests  and  as  Pur  Producers."      It  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  124 7-F. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to  drown  moles  out  by  inserting 
the  garden  hose  into  their  runwa.ys.    And  sometimes  you  can  drive  them  out  of 
small  areas  by  means  of  substances  which  to  the  moles  have  obnoxious  odors. 
If  you  want  further  information,  drop  me  a  line  and  1^11  be  glad  to  get  it 
for  you, 

Now,  as  compared  to  the  mole,  field  mice  are  easier  to  trap  and  to 
poison,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they're  capable  of  much  more  serious  dojnage; 
in  fact,  they  are  without  much  doubt  the  most  destructive  pests  of  the 
ornamental  garden. 

In  the  spring  poisoned  sweet  pota-toes  seem  to  be  the  best  bait  for 

these  short-tailed  mice  although  parsnips  do  almost  as  well.      Merely  cut 

the  sweet  potatoes  into  small  cubes  and  dust  over  them  a  mixture  of  powdered 
strychjiine  and  baking  soda-.     Stir  thoroughly  to  coa.t  each  bait  evenly.  Then 
drop  these  poisoned  cubes  into  the  holes- in-the-ground  made  by  the  mice. 
And  then,  don't  stop  after  treating  the  gs.rden  itself,  but  toie  in  any  a.d- 
joiniiig  v/aste  land  or  woods  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more. 

If  you  have  a  small  garden,  trapping  also  is  effective.    About  all  you 
need  are  a  dozen  common  snap  mouse  traps,  a  trowel,  and  a  handful  of  brerlc- 
fOwSt  food  oats.     Remove  sufficient  soil  at  a  mouse  burrow  to  expose  the 
under  ground  runway  and  set  the  tra.p  so  tlia.t  it  will  be  flush  with  the  bottom 
of  the  rvjiway,  and  so  that  the  mouse,  in  passing  along  ths  burrow,  will  run 
directly  over  the  trigger.      A  few  flakes  of  rolled  oats  scattered  over  the 
trigger,  complete  the  setting. 

You'll  find  deta^iled  information  on  controlling  field  mice  in  the 
Faj^mers'  Bulletin  No,  1397,  called  "Mouse  Control  in  Field  and  Orchard." 

i\fov;,  coming  to  insects,  let's  look  first  at  a»  very  common  source  of 
mi  suiider  standing* 


This  mis'onderstanding  is  expressed  in  c  question  v/hich  coine  in 
mail  Just  the  other  day.     The  question  was  this:     "v/ill  paris  green  pjid 
calcium  oj-senate  kill  plant  lice  or  leaf -hoppers  as  well  as  potato  h-jgs? 
And  if  not ,  "/hy  not  ? " 

7/ell,  of  course,  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "llo,"  And  the 
answer  to  the  second  is  that  plaiit  lice  and  potato  hugs  have  althgether 
different  food  hah its. 

You  see,  a  lot  of  insect  poison  may  he  wasted  on  insects  that  it  will 
not  poison. 

To  hegin  with,   insects  fall  into  two  general  groups,  so  far  as  their 
method  of  eating  is  concerned.     One  group  chews  up  the  foliage  or  other 
parts  of  the  plant.     In  this  group  we  have  such  common  insects  as  potato 
heetles,  hean  beetles, blister  beetles,  cutworms,  caterpillars,  and  maggots. 

The  other  group  obtains  its  food  by  p-uncturing  stems,  leaves  or  fruit, 
and  suching  up  the  plant  juices.    This  is  the  class  that  plant  lice,  and 
leaf -hop;:  ers ,  and  cabbage  bugs  and  squasg  b^jgs  belong  in. 

Of  co-'jTse,  there  are  variations  within  the  groups,  too;  and  thus  there 
are  special  poisoning  problems  for  individual  insects  within  the  same  group,. 

But  speaking  generally  now,  the  chewing  insects  usually  can  be  con- 
trolled by  applying  so-called  stomach  poison.    Paris  green,  lead  arsenate,  and 
calcium  arsenate  are  stomach  poisons.     The  big  point  is  to  see  that  this 
poison  gets  on  the  part  of  the  plant  where  the  insect  is  i»eeding. 

Uow,  obviously,  there's  a  very  definite  line  between  this  group  and 
the  so-called  sucking  insects.      You  can't  control  sucking  insects  with 
stomach  poisons  because  they  get  their  food  inside  the  leaf  or  stem  \\here  the 
poison  doesn't  penetrate.    Eowever,  they  often  can  be  controlled  with  wh-at 
are  known  as  "contact"  poisons.     Take  plant  lice  for  instance.     They  are 
soft-bodied  creatures,  and  they  die  when  the^come  in  contact  with  these 
poisons,     i'icotine  soap  sprays,  nicotine  dusts,  and  pyrethrum  sprays  and  dusts 
are  effective  remedies  for  controlling  most  plant  lice. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  variations  within  this  group,  also*     If .you 
wajit  detailed  information  on  poisoning  various  insects,  I  s'oggest  that  you 
write  for  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1371,  on  "Vegetable  G-arden  Disea.ses 
and  Insects";  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1495,  on  "Insect  Enemies  of  the 
Flower  Garden,  " 

ACTITOIBTCSS/lEFI'-:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  the  Primer  for 
To\Yn  Farmers,  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson.     If  you  want  copies  of  the 

bulletins  he  mentioned,  write  either  to  Station   ^or  to  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  in  Washin^on,  D,  C,     The  titles  and  numbers,  again,  are:  "The 
American  Mole, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1247;  "Mouse  Control,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
ITo.  1397;   "Vegetable  G-arden  Diseases  and  Insects,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  !Mq, 
1371;  DJiO.  "Insect  Enemies  of  the  Flower  Garden,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1495. 
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AtTlTOUNCEIIElTT:      Well,  neigKborsJ      Here  is  ITeiglibor  Thompson  again. 
He  claims  he  is  a',  husj^  man  these  days.    But  next  to  working  in  that 
home  garden  of  his,  he  likes  to  talk  about  it.    It  is  no  secret  that 
he  knows  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  from  cover  to  cover,  and  is  ready 

to  swap  experiences  with  all  who  will  listen  l^ill  you  listen 

to  this?  

I  was  Sabring  to  Mrs.  Thompson  at  "breakfast,  it  seems  the  earlier 
I  get  up  these  mornings,  the  more  I  have  to  hurry  to  get  started  to  work  on 
time. 

It  is  still  cool  enough  to  call  for  a  little  fire,  and  I  have  to 
tend  to  that.     Our  second  brood  of  young  chicks  hatched  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
and  they  have  to  ho  looked  after.     Then  that  first  hrood  has  to  be  fed,  pjid 
watered,  and  cared  for.     The  cold  frame  has  to  be  watered,  too.    I  have  to 
take  off  the  sash  for  the  da;/,   so  those  hundreds  of  little  plants  of  mine  .  .'. 

which  are  almost  ready  to  set  in  the  garden  won't  get  too  warm,  There 

are  a  dozen  little  jobs  to  keep  m^e  hustling  those  mornings. 

But  these  evenings  I  get  a  good  chance  to  get  at  that  garden  of 
mine.    I  work  at  it  until  it  gets  so  dark  I  can  hardly  see  what  I 'm  doing. 

My  soil  is  going  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  before  I  put  any  seeds 
or  plants  in  it,    I  usually  spade  or  fork  it  over  two  or  three  times,  once 
just  as  early  as  it  can  be  worked  and  the  last  time  about  a  week  before  I 
plant.     That  gives  the  soil  time  to  settle, 

I  put  the  mianure  on^  the  first  time  I  turn  the  soil.     Then  jast 
after  the  last  teaming,  I  add  the  commercial  fertilizer.    Then  I  rake  the 
soil  thoroughly  so  as  to  break  up  all  the  lumps  exiA.  mix  the  fertilizer 
into  the  soil.    I  often  spade  or  fork  over  the  soil  in  the  evening  after 
it  gets  too  dark  for  such  jobs  as  transplanting  or  sowing  seeds. 

I've  found  it  pays  to  cultivate  all  kinds  of  garden  crops  right 
from  the  start.    You  laiow  how  the  ground  gets  pa.ci-ed  over  the  seeds  from 
a  rain  or  from  watering.    When  that  happens,  I  always  break  up  the  surface 
a  little  with  a  steel  ralce.    And  a  day  or  two  after  I've  transplanted  any 
plants  to  the  garden,  I  begin  to  cultivate  than.    And  often  I  go  all  over  the 
garden  with  a  steel  raice  just  to  locsen  the  surface  of  the  soil.     It  just 
takes  an  hour  or  tv/o  to  do  the  raking. 


These  days,  I  keep  my  wheel  hoe,  or  hand  cultivator  as  some  folks 
call  it,  in  the  garage  where  I  can  get  to  it  on  short  notice.     You  seo, 
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I  plant  such  crops  as  lettuce,  and  radishes,  .^Jid  onions  in  rows  about  15 
or  16  inches  apart,  so  I  can  readily  cultivate  "between  than  with  my  wheel 
hoe.     In  that  way,  I  often  can  cultivate  the  whole  garden  in  one  evening 
after  supper. 

My  scheme  is  to  caltivate  so  often  the  weeds  don't  get  a  chrnce 
to  hecome  estahlishedo    If  weeds  get  the  jump  on  you,  you  may  have  mad"- 
more  work  and  less  garden. 

My  garden  r.dvisor,  W.R.B. ,   stuck  his  head  over  the  fence,  the 
other  evening,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  considered  the  "best  time  to  kill 
weeds.    Well,  \7.H,B  didn't  say  anything  for  a  few  seconds  —  he  just 
looked  at  me.    Then  he  said,  "The  "best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  —  "before  they 
start." 

W.R.B,  also  gr.ve  me  some  good  tips  on  planting  flowers,  Mrs, 
Thompson  has  "been  insisting  that  v/e,  meaning  myself,  plant  plenty  of 
gladi olus,-or  is  it  gladioli?    Anyway,  I'm  supposed  to  olant  plenty  of 
them.    I  am  going  to  make  about  three  or  four  plantirigs  of  the  corms, 
so  Mrs,  Thorapson  vdll  have  an  almost  continuous  supply  of  "bloom  after 
they  once  start  blossoming. 

We  will  have  some  asters,  too.    This  year,  I  have  started  my 
aster  plant?  in  zho  coldframe,    I'll  set  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden 
as  soon  as  the  weather  warms  up  a  little  "bit  more. 

As  you  may  loiov/,  asters  are  hard  to  grow  where  the  sur.uners  are 
very  waim.    We  have  found  that  where  I  give  our  aster  plants  plenty  of 
water  and  shade  than  during  the  hottest  da^^'S  that  they  do  very  well. 
Asters  want  a  rich  soil,  and  so  now  I  an  preparing  the  "bed  where  we  are 
going  to  set  our  aster  plants.     I'm  working  plenty  of  cor.ipost  and  a 
little  fertilizer  into  the  soil.    And  I  am  preparing  the  soil  quite  deeply'', 
so  that  those  aster  plants  will  have  a  good  chance  to  root  deeply  and  not 
dry  out. 

We  expect  to  he.ve  more  tomatoes  in  our  vegctahle  garden  than 
most  of  oui^  neighbors  —  that  is,  we  expect  to  have  tomatoes  when  their 's 
are  all  gone;  unless  they  adopt  the  same  systan  we  have  adopted,  For 
years,  W.R.B.  has  "been  suggesting  to  all  the  folks  in  our  neighlsorhood  to 
make  at  least  two  plantings  of  tomatoes,  so  as  to  stretch  out  the  season 
in  which  we  have  ripe  tor,:atoes  from  our  ov/n  gardens. 

We  are  going  to  do  that  this  year-    I  think  I  will  sow  some 
tomato  seed  a'bout  the  time-I  set  my  early  plants  in  the  garden.    In  that 
way,  I  '11  proba"bly  have  plants  ready  for  a  late  setting  a'bout  the  time 
my  early  plant?  produce  the  first  ripe  fruit.     That  will  give  us  late 
tomatoes,  and  maybe  give  Mrs,  Thompson  a  supply  of  green  tomatoes  for 
pickles  and  for  ripening  in  the  house  after  the  frost  has  killed  the  vines, 

I 'm  also  laaking  follow-up  plantin-,-s  of  corn,  and  "beans,  and 
beets,  and  carrots,  and  a  lot  of  other  vegetaTsles  of  which  we  want  to 
have  a  steady  supply  coding  on. 
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I  'n  also  looking  ahead  tcward  the  us-ioal  fight  against  the  insects. 
Garden  insects  have  not  :;.ade  much  of  a  start  in  ::.7  garden  yet,  "but  I  cll 
ready  have  poisons  rjid  repellents  in  qy  garage,  v;here  I  can  get  v.tc  tha" 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.    I  have  arsenate  of  lead,  and  nicotine 
sulphate  and  a  nioi.iber  cf  other  kinds  of  kill-then- quicks. 

And  when  I  set  out  r.:y  early  plants,  I  start  then  wearing  paper 
collars.  Yes,  sir,  I  rjxve  tlisci  all  dolled  up  for  a  fight  or  a  frolic. 
Arc-ond  the  stan  of  each  and  every  plant,  I  put  a  collar  cf  rather  stiff 
paper. 

That's  Docause  I net  taking  an;r'  chances  with  cut-woms.  I've 
had  too  uuch  experience  v/ith  those  pests  catting  off  ny  young  plants  right 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.    With  these  collars  extending  at  out  an  inch 
"below  the  s^arfaco  of  the  soil  and  about  three  inches  ahcve,  I  manage  to 
keep  the  cutv/orT.:s  n;.7ay  frcr:  the  plants  pretty  well,    I  also  st-j.dy  Par-^ers' 
Bulletin  No.  1371  on  "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables"  a'ocut  thJ.s 
tiae  of  the  year,  so  I  will  knew  how  to  recognize  the  different  troulDles 
and  what  to  do  aocut  then. 

Fact  is,  this  is       busy  season.    I  ara  planting,  and  replanting, 
and  cultivating  and  wcedj.ng,  and  "wotchfully  waiting"  for  smy  insect  that 
is  liable  to  attack  r.iy  crops.    And  of  course,  I  '11  have  to  water  n^^  garden, 
toe.    And  of  all  the  work  in  the  garden  that  I  despise,  it  is  to  st-^rid  cs.d. 
held  a  hose  and  spray  water  over  ny  crops.    I  despise  it  so  much,  I  just 
won't  do  it.    I  au  getting  around  it,  by  rigging  up  sone  cverhead  sprirlcLer 
pipes  to  which  I  can  attach  the  end  of  the  hose  and  simply  turn  on  the  water 
and  let  it  sprinkle  over  the  garden  as  long  as  necessary  to  give,  r:^'  plriits  a 
good  watering. 

Sone  of  my  neighbors  don't  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  as  I 
dc,     Others  are  not  as  v/ell  fixed  to  do  it.    But  more  about  this  subject 
of  watering  a  little  later.     The  big  need  will  cor.ie  later  anj'-.Ya^^. 


AiroOUNCMEtTT;      You  car.  get  that  bulletin  mentioned  by  Neighbor 

Thompson' by  writing  either  to  this  Station   or  by  writing 

direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,    Aslc  for 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1371  en  "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables." 
Copies  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Get  your  requests  in 
promptly. 
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